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CONSERVATION 

CONSERVATION is a state of harmony between men and land. By land is meant 
all of the things on, over, or in the earth. Harmony with land is like 
harmony with a friend; you cannot cherish his right hand and chop off his 
left. Aldo Leopold. 

C. H. D. Clarke writes in "A Philosophy of Conservation" - 

.Man rose into dominance in a world where he fitted 

into the pattern of nature perfectly. Then he became too 
smart for his own good, and, while advancing his own con¬ 
venience and comfort, destroyed the Garden, though not 
entirely. Surely this is original sin, for which the 
innocent must pay. 

We can never restore Eden, but we may retain what remains 
of the old world, while making the imprint of our hand, 
where it must fall, bring beauty instead of blight, whole¬ 
ness instead of necrosis and cancer. The method is to devote 
to the entire environment such care as the wisest might give 
to his own patrimony. The key is individual responsibility . 

Everyone has his influence, however small, and the direction 
our society takes is the resultant of all the individual 
pushes . Who knows when his own little weight may turn the 
balance'. 
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WARBLER OF THE JACK PINES 

(continued from by - Harold Titus 

October, 1966 issue - Part II) 

Josselyn VanTyne of the University of Michigan Museum, was the most persis¬ 
tent bander of Kirtland's warblers, beginning in 1932 when he was a student and con¬ 
tinuing until his death in 1957. He told of waiting patiently for a female to 
return to her nest so that he could drop his butterfly net and trap her for banding. 
His banding kit was open before him. The singing male, which had maintained a close 
watch ever since VanTyne established himself, sat on a low limb evidently entranced 
by the glitter from the kit. His eyes stayed on it and his head tipped from side to 
side in that characteristic indication of intense interest. Utterly oblivious to the 
nearby man, he fluttered down, picked a skein of aluminum bands out of the kit and 
flew back to his perch. He gave the bands a long and attentive examination and then, 
losing interest, let them drop. 

What does this bird feed on? Anything handy, it would appear. Worms and bugs 
and flies mostly, dug out of the ground or captured in flight. A. Leopold, then a 
student of zoology at the University of Michigan, told of sitting near a nest during 
a blackfly swarm waiting to band a female. But a male stayed close by; so did the 
insects, Leopold killed a fly and an instant later the warbler lit on his shoe as 
he sat crosslegged. He offered the fly carcass, which was taken readily. He started 
killing blackflies for the bird and didn't fail to hold its interest until the little 
fellow had swallowed twenty-two'. How Leopold endured the bites he must have received, 
he did not report. 

Finding out that there are only about 1,000 Kirtland's alive at a time really 
is the end of a long story. As reported, serious banding got under way in 1932, with 
VanTyne the most constant practitioner. But hearing the Kirtland's, observing the 
nest, and--for those with a permit--banding became a major interest for so many that 
during spring and early summer there was a regular trek of bird watchers into this 
restricted area. 

At that time Verne Dockham was a young conservation officer stationed in Mio. 
His job, of course, was game-law enforcement, forest-fire prevention and suppression, 
and the like. But because of his personal interest in songbirds and the location of 
his job, he very soon became the chief source of information for Kirtland's warbler 
enthusiasts. He knew the country. He knew, better than anyone else, when the birds 
arrived in migration. He knew where they nested in those thousands of acres of pine 
struggling up through the ashes of yesterday's forests. 

Getting him to divulge the information, however, was a different story. You 
had to be good, mister, and you had to convince him of it. If you happened to be a 
qualified researcher and scientist, no day was too long for Verne to spend trying to 
help you hear and see what you'd come for. But if you casually showed up in the 
region because it was the thing to do and had small appreciation of the privacies the 
bird deserved, you faced a gruff and bluff officer of the law and got no help what¬ 
ever. 


Verne was especially indisposed to sending large groups into likely nesting 
territory. "Gum wrappers," he recently said to me, "cigarette packages, and film 
cartons just don't belong in Kirtland's territory. I was often sorry but I just 
couldn't send those gangs in to litter up the country and maybe disturb the birds." 

Among Verne's distinctions is that he showed Ira Gabrielson, then chief of 
the old Biological Survey, Roger Tory Peterson, the famed ornithologist, and 
Alexander Whitmore of the Smithsonian Institution their first Kirtland's. What makes 

(concluded next- page.) 
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WARBLER OF THE JACK PINES (Part II - conclusion) 

the story good is that the distinguished trio saw the same bird and observed it over 
a two-season period. The warbler had been banded on one leg with the regulation 
aluminum tag and on the other with a yellow band to indicate his territory. Further¬ 
more, says Verne, his breast was unique in that a series of black specks, almost like 
the necklace of the Canada warbler, spread across his chest. 

But to get back to the census, Harold Mayfield, a Toledo industrialist, has 
been one of the most constant visitors to the nesting area and has built up a wide 
acquaintance with other bird watchers. How many days and hours he has spent in 
observation is unrecorded but he has heard one male sing 2,212 times near one nest in 
one day, and if that doesn't count for something I dunno. In 1951 he carried out a 
census plan he had advocated over the years. 

Mayfield mustered the aid of all the completely proven observers he had 
encountered. Most came from Michigan, but there were some from Indiana and Ohio, and 
one even from Washington, D. C. By then the habitat was well defined and the country 
mapped. With the certain, probable, and possible nesting areas indicated by survey¬ 
or's sections, the thirty-two observers were assigned locations. Setting out at the 
same time on the same day, they covered their territories, stopping every quarter 
mile to listen. Kirtland's songs--unmistakable--were recorded, and at the end of the 
day the total showed 432 singing males. Knowing that sexes of the species are about 
equally divided, Mayfield concluded that the total population did not exceed 1,000. 
The census was repeated in 1961 with almost identical results. This time, however, 
more than fifty persons qualified to take the census. 

Increased interest in the species was marked in the 1950's, and Verne Dock- 
ham's notes for 1951 show that he guided fifty-six bird watchers from eighteen states 
other than Michigan to look at their first Kirtland's warblers. Ohio led the list 
with nine enthusiasts, and even Arizona contributed two. On one day I encountered 
watchers from Iowa, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. See a car with an out-of-state 
license in that country, and look for the binoculars'. 

In 1958 Michigan set up three areas in state forests, totalling 7,000 acres, 
for Kirtland's management. The plan isto maintain the type of jack pine cover that 
the species needs for nesting by cutting the pine and occasionally burning over it. 
Jack pine readily reestablishes itself after a burn. When the trees get so high 
that the lower branches start to die off, an area is no longer suitable for nesting. 
The warblers move to younger growth. In 1961, the National Forest Service set aside 
a big block of more than 4,000 acres in the Huron Forest. It was here that the 500- 
acre burn was completed in 1964. That's a whale of a burn in country thickly 
covered with young conifers, and I'd hate to think what would happen if the fire 
ever got out of control. 

With all this interest and protection there's still one great menace hanging 
over the species--the parisitic cowbird. Kirtland's country also happens to be 
cowbird country. Kirtland's take about fourteen days to incubate; the cowbird eggs 
hatch in twelve or thirteen days. This means that the parisitized Kirtland's hen 
will have newborn cowbirds squeaking for food a day or so before its own. And by 
the time the warblers hatch, their unwelcome guests will be big enough to trample 
the life out of them. Harold Mayfield has found that 55 percent of Kirtland's 
nests are parisitized by cowbirds, causing a loss of 43 percent of the warbler eggs 
between laying and fledging. This takes no account of the warbler nests that are 
wholly abandoned. 

What to do about this? Nobody as yet has come up with an idea, but when 
somebody does it'll be another story. 
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FIELD TRIP TO A VIRGIN DECIDUOUS FOREST 

by - Adeline Bowland 

On September 25, 1966, having met at the appointed rendezvous, we proceeded 
to North Pelham via the mountain access and scenic Ridge Road. We stopped to 
examine the native Crabapple Tree (Pyrus coronaria) and to compare it with one of the 
many Hawthorns so widely distributed throughout the countryside, the Dotted Hawthorn 
(Crataegus punctata). They both bear thorns, but with the difference that the thorns 
of the Crabapple are leaf-bearing twigs which have ceased to produce leaves after a 
season or two and are found at the base of the branches, while the Hawthorn bears 
true axillary thorns. Later we were able to compare the Dotted Hawthorn with the 
less common Cockspur Hawthorn (C. crus-galli), the latter having simple, finely- 
serrated leaves. 

The next stop provided an exciting "first" for some of us--an introduction to 
the beautiful Tupelo Tree (Nyssa aquatica). The glossy simple leaves had turned a 
brilliant red, many of which had fallen to the ground, exposing to view the twisted, 
pleasing shapes of the branches spreading horizontally, sloping downward as in a 
Japanese painting. The long-pedicelled berry-like fruit had also dropped, discharg¬ 
ing the small striped buffy seed which we gathered for experimental propagation. 

These trees have a preference for sphagnum moss terrain. Some of the other interest¬ 
ing shrubs growing in this area were the "Holly" (Common Winterberry) (Ilex verti- 
cillata) bearing one sessile, rosy-pink berry in the axil of each leaf (unlike other 
holly, it soon withers and dies) but is very decorative, and the Buttonbush (Cephal- 
anthus occidentalis). There was the White Swamp Oak (Quercus bicolor) - one of its 
points of identification is the length of the pedicel exceeding the length of the 
petiole. And large areas of ground were tinted pink with blooming Smartweed (Poly¬ 
gonum pensylvanicum). 

A hedge of Osage Orange (Maclura pomifera) next caught our attention. We 
gathered a few of the green syncarps which had fallen to the ground, one of which 
had split and was dripping the milky juice quite profusely. This is the latex from 
which rubber is made and is a characteristic of several members of the Mulberry 
(Moraceae) family, to which the Osage orange belongs. This tree makes a fine wind¬ 
break and why does it not occur as such more frequently? 

When we arrived at the point of destination and saw the great tall branches 
which appeared to touch the sky, we gave but cursory attention to lunch in order to 
penetrate the latticed wall of massive trunks and branches with their variously- 
patterned leaves. We did pause long enough to enjoy the sight of a broad-winged 
hawk soaring lazily among the clouds and the two chittering flighty Chimney Swifts not 
far below it. 

We first encountered the Black oak (Quercus velutina) growing beside the Red 
Oak (Q. rubra) and observed the points of difference between them -- the darker, 
glossier leaves of the Black Oak variously indented (one Black oak leaf had no lobes 
at all), the large hairy, angled terminal buds and the deeply-furrowed dark bark. 

The Red Oak had smaller, smooth straight terminal buds, the lobes of the lighter- 
coloured, less shiny leaves radiated out from the midvein at a more decided angle 
and the bark appeared smoother because of the light gray shiny panels between the 
furrows. 


The boles of the trees were very large and branchless for forty to fifty 
feet where there was an intermingling of leaves and branches of Black, White and 
Red Oak, White Pine, Blue Beech, Tulip, Magnolia and Sweet Chestnut. There was an 
understory of Sassafras (Sassafras albidum), Spice Bush (Lindera Benzoin) - of the 
same family as the Sassafras -(Lauraceae), and the Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida) 
The crushed leaves of the Sassafras and Spice Bush were aromatic, the latter smelling 

(concluded next page.) 
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FIELD TRIP TO A VIRGIN DECIDUOUS FOREST (conclusion) 


of lemon and particularly attractive with green berries turning red. The Dogwood 
had turned a pale pink and bore many clusters of rich, red berries. 

Under some Hemlock boughs were found a clump or two of fresh pink Indian 
Pipe (Monotropa uniflora) * looking as if it had just emerged, sparkling with 
crystalline bloom. 


We spent a few minutes in the Marsh where among other moisture-loving plants, 
the Cornus alternifolia abounded, then proceeded through another section of the 
woods, to see the Sweet Pignut Hickory (Carya ovalis) with its enormous leaves that 
always remind me of elephant ears. At this time we observed a small group of 
warblers -- the Blackburnian, Black-throated Green, Blackpoll, and several unidenti¬ 
fied, also a Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


These are just a few of the highlights - many more interesting items have 
been omitted due to claims of brevity. It was a splendid informative and enriching 
day and our sincere thanks are extended to George Meyers for this contribution of 
his incredible knowledge. 


(Blue Beech 
Tulip Tree 
Magnolia 
White Pine 


- Fagus grandifolia 

- Liriodendron tulipifera 

- (Cucumber) (Magnolia acuminata) 

- Pinus strobus) 


Thank you, Adeline, for this interesting account of what, from all reports of those 
who attended, was a most outstanding field trip. We welcome you back to Hamilton in 
all sincerity and hope to hear from you frequently. 

The Editors. 

^Clarence and Stella Smith of our Club and the Colour Photographic Club of Hamilton 
were in the same woods that very day arid report that they found and photographed 

"red" Indian Pipe. Gray's Manual of Botany states in connection with this plant. 

"rarely (in Autumn) reddish".so it would appear that they were privileged to 

see it in this hue. __ 


THE PLIGHT OF LIMPY - THE SEAGULL 

(submitted by a Member) 

We call him "Limpy". Limpy had 'the misfortune to get in the way of a speedy 
golf ball and consequently suffered a broken wing. All of this happened at the Bur¬ 
lington Golf Course about six weeks ago. Since then, Limpy has been earthbound and 
haunts the environs of the Club House waiting expectantly for the odd handout. The 
kind-hearted waitresses toss him a bun, or one of the Members (usually a Lady Member) 
brings along a crust or two. 

Then we learned that Limpy had a feathered friend too. Someone had seen 

another seagull fly over the spot where Limpy was and drop some tidbits. And.do 

you know this is actually so - as we watched one morning and saw it happen'. 

We are wondering what fate is in store for Limpy when the weather changes. 

The H.S.P.C.A., when contacted, said Seagulls did not come under their jurisdiction. 
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COUSINS BY THE DOZENS 


by - Michael Dyer 


(Michael Dyer is a new Member of our Club. "Mike" was 
very active at the bird observatories in southern 
England before coming to Canada two years ago. We 
welcome him to our area and eagerly look forward to 
any further articles he may care to submit on his 
favourite interest - Waterfowl.) 


Few North American birds exhibit greater racial variation than is found in 
Canada Geese. In fact, so great is the variation of size and relative proportions, 
that the largest and one of the smallest of all geese are found within the many 
subspecies. The tiny, dark-coloured, cackling Canada goose of the Pacific averages 
a scant 3 pounds, the size of a large mallard. The pale-coloured giant Canada goose 
of the northeast prairies may go 18 pounds or more, the weight of a whistling swan. 
Regardless of size and colour variation in the different races of Canada geese, the 
hallmark of the clan is a black neck and head, and prominent white cheek patch. 


Without delving too deeply into the ever-hazardous problem of subspecies, 
biologists have specified no less than 11 distinct races. These are as follows. 

WESTERN CANADA GOOSE (Branta canadensis moffitti) 

This is the second largest of all the races; a well-matured adult would weigh about 
13 pounds, although 15-pounders have been recorded. This large species, as indica¬ 
ted by its name, ranges to the west of the Continental divide, breeding in Alberta, 
Montana and Wyoming, in its northern range, with the largest section of its popula¬ 
tion breeding in northeastern California, northwestern Nevada and south central 
Oregon. 

Two races of large, dark Canada geese breed along the Alaska and British Columbia 
coasts. The smaller of the two, the DUSKY CANADA GOOSE (Branta canadensis occiden- 
talis) nests primarily on the south central Alaska coast, and winters in a small 
section of western Oregon. The other race, the VANCOUVER CANADA GOOSE (B.C. fulva) 
breeds further south than the Dusky, mostly along the British Columbian coast, and 
is non-migratory. 

The race of Canada goose with the largest breeding range is the TODD'S or INTERIOR 
CANADA GOOSE (B. C. interior). It nests through a region bounded by Hudson's Bay, 
south through a region bounded by Hudson's Bay, south through Manitoba and Ontario, 
across through Quebec to the Hudson Strait north to Baffin Island. These are 
medium-sized birds, with the males weighing up to 11 pounds, females 9 pounds. They 
migrate south via both Atlantic and Mississippi Flyways, as far south as winter 
conditions permit. The estimated population of this, the most numerous Canada 
goose is about 300,000. 

The GIANT CANADA GOOSE (B. C. maxima) was believed to have become extinct about 1920, 
In 1960, they were rediscovered at their wintering grounds in Minnesota, and since 
then have been sighted in South Dakota, North Dakota, Michigan and Saskatchewan. 
Members of this race reach the maximum size for the species. They have relatively 
elongated bodies, large broad bills, and light-coloured plumage. They weigh up to 
18 pounds, 20 in captivity. Birds banded in South Dakota and Minnesota have been 
recovered at their breeding grounds in the Northwest Territories, a distance of 
1400 miles. 


The ATLANTIC CANADA GOOSE (B.C. canadensis) is similar to Todd's in size, but is 
whiter on the underparts. It breeds in East Labrador and Newfoundland. They winter 
south mainly to Chesapeake Bay. 


(concluded - next page, 


) 
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COUSINS BY THE DOZE NS (continued from previous page.) 

The CACKLING CANADA GOOSE (B.C. minima) is the smallest of all races and weighs 3 to 
4 pounds. It has relatively long wings which serve it well on its lengthy trek from 
its breeding grounds in Alaska (Bering Sea) to California in winter. Cackling geese 
regularly visit northwest Mexico, Hawaii and Japan. They begin their southward 
migration in early October, and arrive in California by late November. 

The ALEUTIAN CANADA GOOSE (B.C. leucopareia) is also from Alaska. It is small with 
a relatively large amount of white plumage mixed with brown, forming a broken ring 
at the base of the black neck. Only a remnant remains of what once may have been a 
sizeable population. The geese breed on some of the Aleutian Islands and winter on 
the Washington and Oregon coasts, some as far south as California and Mexico. 

TAVERNER'S CANADA GOOSE (B.C. taverneri) is intermediate in size between the large 
Pacific races and the tiny cackler. Taverner's goose nests in western and north 
Alaska and eastward into Canada across the Arctic coast. They winter in the same 
districts as the Aleutian. 

RICHARDSON'S CANADA GEESE (B.C. hutchinsii) are the eastern counterparts of the tiny 
cackler, but are slightly larger, weighing up to 7 pounds. They breed in the tundra 
areas of Baffin Island and portions of the Melville and Boothia peninsulas. They 
migrate along the west coast of Hudson's Bay, through Manitoba and northwest Ontario, 
to winter in Oklahoma, Texas and Mexico. 

The LESSER CANADA GOOSE (B.C. parvipes) includes a complex group of intermediate 
size birds of which the true identity and range are not yet fully known. Typical 
examples of these geese are light coloured like the western and giant Canadas; they 
range in size from 4-8 pounds. Having nested in the Northwest Territories and East 
Alaska, they migrate south to winter in Colorado and northwest Texas. 

With the complexities of such racial variation, it is difficult to identify 
with certainty all the races of Canada geese when seen on the wing. Several races 
of Canada geese have occurred in Ontario, with the commonest being the Atlantic, 
Todd's and Richardson's. 


VISIT to SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY - SUNDAY. OCTOBER 16. 1966 

A rather cool, damp day greeted us as we met at the Mountain Plaza but ten 
hardy souls set out south on Highway 6 and as we drove, the sun obliged by shining 
at intervals on our journey. 

Just south of Hagersville, a flock of hundreds of Purple Grackles passed over¬ 
head on their way into a cornfield, settling like a huge, black shroud over the land. 
A stop near Dogsnest to scan the Emerson Miller woods in the distance for the heronry 
which was difficult to see because of the leaves on the trees. Our next was a visit 
to the Port Dover cemetary to view the splendid Liquidambar styraciflua "Sweetgum" 
Trees, which were planted there in pioneer times. They were beautiful in shades of 
deep, glossy purple to brilliant scarlet and yellow, with their prickly seed cases 
providing a contrast. Enroute, out of Vittoria, we stopped to view the Hackberry 
Trees (Celtis occidentalis) but alas, this past two seasons, these trees have been 
covered with galls and have not borne fruit. Brilliant fall colourings greeted us 
in vistas right and left, and as we got in sight of the sanctuary, many hawks were 
seen soaring overhead - Rough-legged, and,a handsome Sparrow Hawk was sitting on a 
Hydro pole. Incidentally, the row of Osage Orange trees which stood along the road 
just out of Vittoria, have been cut down by the Ontario Hydro, and so this point of 

interest is lost to us. , .. , . „ \ 

(continued - next page.) 
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VISIT TO SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY - SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1966 

It was warm in the Sanctuary, protected from the wind, and we went slowly along the 
Main Trail, pausing to admire the Grape Ferns (Botrychium dissectum and Var. obli- 
quum (the former more finely cut than the latter) which grow directly underfoot in 
the main path. Nobody seemed to be at home at the Wolf Den, which had been occu¬ 
pied this spring. Specimens of the American Strawberry-bush (Euonymus americanus) 
with its fruits of orange-red beneath the attractive five-parted pinkish "husks" 
were still standing. Apparently up to the day of our visit, there had not been a 
killing frost, as our beloved Maidenhair fern staihds were still intact - even if a 
little faded. A visit to the stand of Northern Bayberry (Myrica pensylvanica) - 
just north of our property and a walk through the towering pines in this area, 
produced a wealth of fresh specimens of the greenish-yellow mushroom - Tricholoma 
flavovirens, growing on the sandy soil in this area. Seen here also was one group 
of Fairy Clubs - Clavaria ligula - growing up through the deep carpet of pine 
needles and scarcely visible, being of the same hue as the fallen needles. Seen 
also along the way were specimens of the white Amanita virosa (Destroying Angel), 
Clitocybe sp., and two fast-disintegrating examples of Inocybe maculata growing in 
the same spot along the main trail, where we saw them last year. Excellent speci¬ 
mens of the Smooth Ink Cap (Coprinus atramentarius) and the Shaggy Ink Cap (Coprinus 
comatus) were growing at the roadside along the front of the Sanctuary, and Boletus 
edulis and Oyster Mushrooms were also seen from time to time. 

The public right-of-way at the western boundary has filled in with an huge growth of 
Cornus racemosa (Red-panicle Dogwood) and many White-throated sparrows were there 
feeding on the fruits. Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) was particularly lush at 
the very tops of the evergreens and along the hedgerows. 

The two Junior Members who accompanied us and Verne Webster caught glimpses of good- 
sized Trout in the Stream. 

The only event which marred an otherwise thoroughly enjoyable outing was an encoun¬ 
ter with a completely brash lady(?) in a Rambler sedan, license #808-524, accompani¬ 
ed by several children, who flounced past the group eating lunch at the Main 
Entrance, and who, when followed by Mr. Webster, was found to be removing plants 
from the Sanctuary - informed us that she didn't pay any attention to our posting 
signs - "everybody around here comes in and takes out what she likes" - and "what 
difference does it make", etc., etc. It makes one wonder just what is wrong with 
human beings, and you can rest assured that this incident will be followed up to the 
best of our ability. Perhaps the Norfolk Naturalists can give us a clue as to "who 
these persons are". 


Lydia Hamilton and Robert Westmore have reviewed two books which they feel would be 
of interest to our Members, viz. - 

BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA - A Guide to Field identification by Chandler S. Robbins, 
Bertel Bruun and Herbert S. Zim, illustrated by Arthur Singer, and available from 
Golden Press Inc., New York, N.Y. - 340 pages (7% x 4%) - Price $3.95 Canadian. 
Compact and handy - covers all birds seen on this continent north of the 
Mexican border - illustrations completely in colour - text and illustrations 
directly opposite each other - no more mad hunting to match description and 
plate. There is a map with each bird showing its winter and summer range, and 
where applicable, the spring and fall migration routes. For most of the birds 
illustrated, a Sonagram accompanies the text, showing approximately 2% seconds 
of song in % second intervals. The pitch is shown on the left side. Two pages 
of the guide are devoted to explaining this useful and practical approach to 
song identification. The cover of the book is soft but rugged. 


continued on page 41 
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EVENTS FOR NOVEMBER 


EVENTS FOR NOVEMBER 


General Meeting 


*******Notice******** 


General Meeting 


^ Date for this meeting is one week earlier than usual ^ 

* Date - Monday, November 7, 1966 Time - 8:00 P.M. * 

* Place - Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains Road, * 

* Burlington, Ontario * 

* * 

* Speaker : MR. NORMAN HAULTAIN of our Club from St. Catharines, Ontario * 

* Mr. Haultain is an enthusiastic and entertaining * 

* Naturalist, During the Summer of 1965, he took the * 

* initial tour of Birding Spots around the world. He * 

* will take us "Birding Around the World" , illustrated * 

* with slides showing the wildlife, the people and the * 

* places visited. Don't miss this programme! * 

************************************************************************ *********** 

FIELD EVENTS for NOVEMBER - 

Sunday, November 6, 1966 - Trip to Bannister Marsh area in the Grand River Conser¬ 
vation region. Situated between Paris and Galt, the hike is always 
popular for its beautiful countryside vistas and bogs. Excellent for late 
migrants. Meet at Teacher's College Parking Lot, King St. West opposite 
Engineering Building of McMaster University, at 9:30 A.M. Bring lunch. 
Leader: JOHN MILES - "phone: 522-6160. 

AUDUBON WILDLIFE FILM 

Saturday, November 5, 1966 - Westdale Secondary School, Main Street West, 
Hamilton, Ontario - 

"INHERIT THE WILD" - D. J. Nelson of Billings, Montana 

a fascinating collection of intimate studies of natural 
wildlife. 

************************************************************************************ 


held the 1st and 3rd Saturda 


Mr. Harold MacPherson is Junior Club Adviser and he may be 
contacted at his residence - 128 Carrick Avenue, Hamilton, 

Telephone: 544-9985 for information. 

************************************************************************************ 


continued from page 40 - L. Hamilton and R. Westmore - 


WILDLIFE HABITAT IMPROVEMENT is the title of National Audubon Society's new 108-page 
guidebook prepared by the Nature Centers' Division. Profusely illustrated, it is 
the first major guidebook published on wildlife habitat improvement for specific 
areas - nature centers, parks,.school and college grounds, sanctuaries, homesites, 
farms and ranches, arboretums and natural areas, showing what can and needs to be 
done to have more wildlife around. 


Chapters include - ABC's of Wildlife Management, Upgrading Habitat for Wildlife, 
Considerations for Homesites and Special Areas, Habitat Improvement for Birds, 
Habitat Improvement for Mammals, Wildlife Habitat Improvements in Specific Areas. 
Available from National Audubon Society, Nature Centers Division, 1130 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10028 at $2.50 per copy 
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NEW BOOKS IN THE ARTS AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT at the HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY - 

by - Mary Ziegler 

New books about birds are plentiful and the following are some of those singled out 
as particularly noteworthy and enjoyable. 

THE BIOLOGY OF BIRDS by Wesley A. Lanyon is a very informative book which is written 
both for the student and the bird lover. Beginning with their reptilian origin, the 
author follows the development of birds into highly efficient flying machines and 
the evolvement of widely differing species. The world-wide distributions of birds, 
the fascinating subjects of migration and navigation, courtship and reproduction 
and bird songs and calls are all covered in detail. Multiple illustrations and 
drawings appear on almost every alternate page. 

0. S. Pettingill is the editor of THE BIRD WATCHER'S AMERICA , a handsome volume in 
which 44 leading naturalists introduce you to some of the best places for birds in 
the United States and Canada. Each author, writing in his own individual style, 
tells of one or more of his favourite haunts and their ornithological attractions. 
Enlivened with personal anecdotes and touches of humour, every chapter will thor¬ 
oughly delight the armchair bird watcher and arouse in the adventuresome a new 
desire to travel and seek for himself some of the rich experiences of bird watching. 
These selections cover the rugged cliffs of Bonaventure Island off the coast of 
Quebec to the Everglades of Florida to the tropical valley of the Rio Grande in 
Texas, over the snowy heights of the Rockies in Colorado to the shores of the 
Pacific at Monterey. 

The following two books will provoke serious thought on the part of the bird lover. 
Firstly, THE LAST EAGLE by Dan Mannix , - Survival against the hostility of man and 
beast and against the dreadful odds of Nature is the theme of this beautifully 
written, fictionized biography. It tells the story from timorous infancy to 
glorious maturity of an American bald eagle, a bird whose strength and grace make 
him a constant fascination to naturalists, and an inspiration to poets. Mr. Mannix 
has combined both of these strains in his book as well as a fervent plea for the 
preservation of this sadly-endangered bird. THE SILENT SKY by Allan W, Eckert is 
sub-titled "The incredible extinction of the Passenger Pigeon". It traces the his¬ 
tory of the decline of this bird from 1813 when John James Audubon saw a flock which 
he conservatively estimated to exceed one billion individual birds, to 1914 when the 
last passenger pigeon in the world died at the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens. That 
such an enormous population of any living creature could have been wiped out in such 
a short time is almost beyond belief but this is the accurate and incredible account 
of how it happened. 

In a lighter vein, George Abbe , one of America's foremost contemporary poets, tells 
about THE LARKS . After sheltering and treating an injured prairie lark, the author 
and his wife finally released the shy bird, never expecting to see it again but 
Larky, as they named her and her mate, Charlie, decided to build their nest near the 
Abbe home. Such a rapport built up between humans and birds that Mr. Abbe was even 
permitted to stand close by the nest as the nestlings were fed. A short, delight¬ 
ful story highlighting the characters of these two precocious and lovable birds. 

Finally, T HE WORLD OF THE GREAT HORNED OWL by G. Ronald Austins , being mostly the 
observations of owl-watchers describing the nature, appearance and activities of 
the great horned owl, commonly called the hoot owl. The story unfolds in superb 
narrative and pictures, the antic courting of the dignified birds...the chilly 
incubation period during which the female, often covered with snow, sits on her 
eggs through high winds and violent storms...the hatching of the downy white owlets 
...the fledglings' first forays...and on through the year. The authors interweave 
entertaining stories of their own experiences with great horned owls, both the 
relatively tame and fiercely wild varieties. 
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NOTE,,'ORTH Y BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to October 25, 1966 - 262 

# - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 


Red-throated Loon ■ 

Oct. 

15F 

1 Burlington Golf Club 

G.W. North, R. Westmore 

Dble.-c. Cormorant Sep. 

21 

3 Dundas Marsh 

G. W. North 


Oct. 8 

,18 

2 , 1 » » 

n n 

Green Heron 

Oct. 

22 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Russell Kardos 

Common Egret 

Sep. 

17L 

2 Millgrove 

George & Laurel North 

Black-c.Night HeronOct. 

22 

1 Bull 1 s Point 

Robert Curry 

Canada Goose 

Sep. 

24F 

10 over Arboretum 

George W. North 


Sep. 

30 

56 over Queenston Road 

Robert & Angela Curry- 

Brant 

Oct. 

23 # 

1 Van Wagner's Beach 

Geo rge & Laurel North 


Oct. 

23 

1 nirkbank Rd., Oakville 

Robert Curry 


Oct. 

24 

1 Coronation Pk. Bronte 

Barry Jones 

Gadwall 

Sep. 

18F 

2 Dundas Marsh 

John b. Miles 

Redhead 

Oct. 

7F 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

G. W. North 

Ring-necked Duck 

Sep. 

25F 

2 Dundas Hydro Station 

Alf Epp 

Canvasback 

Oct. 

22F 

3 Dundas Marsh 

R. Curry, R. Westmore 

Greater Scaup 

Sep. 

17F 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

G. W. North 


Oct. 

7 

3Q0 » " " 

" 11 

Common Goldeneye 

Sep. 

25F 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Alf Epp 

Bufflehead 

Oct. 

20F 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Robert Curry 

Oldsquaw 

Oct. 

2F 

1 Clarkson 

Robert Curry 


Oct. 

22 

200 Clarkson, Pt. Credit 

R. A. H. Westmore 

White-winged ScoterOct. 

19F 

2 N. Shore of Harbour 

D. K. & Th. Powell 

Surf Scoter 

Oct. 

14F 

4 11 " 

" " " 

Common Scoter 

Oct. 

20F 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Robert Curry 

Ruddy Duck 

Sep. 

25F 

3 Bay off Harvey Park 

Alf Epp 

Hooded Merganser 

Oct. 

18F 

5 Dundas Marsh 

G. W. North 

Common Merganser 

Sep. 

24F 

1 Lake at Brant Inn 

G. W. North 

Red-br. Merganser 

Oct. 

22F 

14 Lake Ontario 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Turkey Vulture 

Oct.10 16 16,12 Campbellville) Dundas 

G. W. North 

Goshawk 

Oct. 

4 

1 Arboretum 

Robert Stamp 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Oct. 

20 

75 Aldershot 

A. Gillie, D. Powell 

Red-shoulder. Hawk 

Oct. 

IF 

1 Dundas 

J. B. Miles 


Oct. 

20 

5 Aldershot 

D. K. Powells 

Broad-winged Hawk 

Sep. 

23 

30 High Level Bridge 

G. W. North 


Sep. 

24 

105 " " " 

11 n 


Sep. 

25 

41 " 

11 11 


Oct. 

20 

4 Aldershot 

D. K. & Th. Powell 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Oct. 

20F 

1 " " 

11 11 it 

nald Eagle 

Sep. 

25F 1 ad. Upper 'Wellington St. 

Robert K. Sargeant 

Oct. 

1 1 

imm. Dundas 

John B. Mies 


Oct.14-20 1 " Woodland Cemetery 

r>, & M. Matson, Poire 11 

Osprey 

Oct. 

16 

1 High Level 

G. W. North 

Peregrine Falcon 

Sep. 

23 * 

1 Aldershot 

David K. Powell 

Oct. 

8 

1 Bull's Point 

George & Laurel North 

Pigeon Hawk 

Sep. 

23 F 

1 Aldershot 

David K. Powell 

Sep. 

25 

1 Carroll's Point 

George W. North 


Oct. 

1 

1 Dundas 

John 0 . Miles 

Ruffed Grouse 

Oct. 

12 

1 Westdale Park 

Robert Curry 
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Gray Partridge 

Oct. 

2 

3 Upper Ottawa St. 

G. 

& L. North 

Virginia Rail 

Oct. 

9 

1 Desjardines Canal 

G. 

North, A. Epp 

Sora 

Sep. 

25 

1 Hopkins Creek 

Robert Curry 

American Coot 

Sep. 

18F 

1 Van Wagner's Beach 

G. 

W. North 

clack-bellied 

PloverOct. 

25 

78 Centennial Park 

R. 

A. H. Westmore 


Upland Plover Sep. 23L 1 over High Level Bridge Robert Curry- 

Spotted Sandpiper Oct. 9 1 Centennial Park Robert Curry- 

Purple Sandpiper Oct. 9* 1 Centennial Park Robert Curiy 

White-rumped Sand- Sep. 25F 1 Stratheame Docks Robert Curry- 

piper Oct. 8 1 Bull's Point A. Epp, G. W. North 

naird's Sandpiper Sep. 25F 3 Stratheame Docks Robert Curry 

Oct. 22 1 Old Guelph Road pond Robert Curry 

Least Sandpiper Sep. 25 1 " » " " Robert Curry 

Dunlin Oct. IF 12 Centennial Park R. A. H. Westmore 


Short-b. Dowitcher 

Oct. 

2L 

1 

Centennial Park 

G. W. North 

Long-b. Dowitcher 

Oct. 

24 

1 

Bull's Point 

Carry Jones 

Stilt Sandpiper 

Oct. 

22 

1 

cull's Point 

Robert Curry 

Northern Phalarope Sep. 

30 

3 

Dundas Hydro Station 

G. W. North 

Parasitic Jaeger 

Oct. 

9 

2 

Lake at Gray's Road 

North, Epp, Rousseau 

Glaucous Gull 

Oct. 

10F 

1 

N. Shore of Harbour 

David K. Powell 

Black-headed Gull 

Oct. 

22 * 

1 

Port Credit 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Forster's Tern 

Sep. 

12L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

G. W. North 

Common Tern 

Oct. 

23 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

John c. Miles 

Caspian Tern 

Sep. 

25L 

2 

Stratheame Docks 

Robert Curry 

Black Tern 

Sep. 

25L 

1 Dundas Marsh 

G. W. North 

Yellow-b. Cuckoo 

Oct. 

6 L 

1 Ancaster 

Robert Westmore 

Black-b. Cuckoo 

Aug. 

25 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Robert Curry 

Whip-poor-will 

Oct. 

11L 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

A. Gillie 

Common Nighthawk 

Oct.3 

, 10L 18, 

1 

Ham. Cemetery:Aldershot G. North: D. Powell 

Chimney Swift 

Oct. 

23 L 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

J. B. Miles 

Ruby-t.Hummingbird Oct. 

11L 

1 

Ancaster 

R. A. H. Westmore 

Red-h. Woodpecker 

Oct. 

17 

1 Aldershot 

David K. Powell 

Yellow-b. SapsuckerSep. 

21F 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

G. W. North 


Oct. 

16 

2 

Hopkins Creek 

J. B. Mies 

Eastern Kingbird 

Sep. 

25L 

1 

N. shore Dundas Marsh 

Alf Epp 

Gt.Crested Flycat' 

rSep. 

18L 1, 

2 

Dundas; Burlington 

J. Miles, R. Westmore 

Yellow-b.FlycatcherSep. 

25L 

1 Hopkins Creek, Dundas 

J. B. Mies 

Traill 1 s FlycatcherSep. 

11L 

1 

Hopkins Creek 

J. a. Miles 

Least Flycatcher 

Oct. 

2L 

1 

Oakville 

Robert Curry 

Eastern Wood Pewee 

Oct. 

12L 

1 

Westdale Park 

Robert Curry 


Tree Swallow Oct.4,20 5, 2 Westdale; Woodlands R. Curry; G. North 

Bank Swallow Sep. 25L 1 Dundas Hydro Station Robert Curry 

Barn Swallow Sep. 30L 1 Dundas Marsh Robert Curry 

Purple Martin Oct.4,l6L 2 , 1 Dundas Marsh; Bronte Robert Curry 

Tufted Titmouse Sep.28,Oct.5 1, 2 Watson's Lane, Dundas Mabel Watson 
House Wren Oct. 9L 1 Westdale Park Robert Curry 

Carolina Wren Oct. 2 1 Catholic Cemetery Tom & Anne Reid 

Long-b. Marsh Wren Oct. 15 1 Desjardines Canal G. North, R. Westmore 


Short-b. Marsh WrenSep.15,19 2, 

1 

Millgrove; Dundas M. 

Barry Jones; R. Curry 


Oct. 

15L 

1 

Desjardines ' 1 Canal 

G. W. North 

Catbird 

Oct. 

24 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Robert Westmore 

Brown Thrasher 

Sep. 

26 

1 

Caker Street 

Violet Commodore 


Oct. 

12 

1 

Westdale Park 

R. Curry 

Wood Thrush 

Oct. 

4L 

1 

Westdale Park 

R. Curry 

Swainson's Thrush 

Oct. 

16L 

1 

Westdale Park 

Alf Epp 

Gray-cheeked ThrushOct. 

16L 

1 

Westdale Park 

Alf Epp 
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Veery 

Sep. 

11L 

Eastern Bluebird 

Oct.9,17 


Oct. 

20 

Golden-cr. Kinglet 

Sep. 

23 F 

Ruby-cr. Kinglet 

Sep. 

21 F 

'Water Pipit 

Oct. 

9 


Oct. 

22 

Cedar waxwing 

Oct. 

9 

Northern Shrike 

Oct. 

22 F 

Yellow-thr. Vireo 

Sep. 

25L 

Philadelphia Vireo 

Oct. 

6 L 

Warbling Vireo 

Sep. 

25L 

Bl.-&-wh. Warbler 

Oct. 

12L 

Tennessee warbler 

Oct. 

16L 

Orange-cr. Warbler 

Oct. 

IF 

Parula Warbler 

Sep.ll;18 


Oct. 

1 , 2 


Oct.15,17 

Yellow Warbler 

Aug. 

14 


Sep. 

6 

Magnolia Warbler 

Oct. 

17 

Bl.-thr.Blue Jarb. 

Oct. 

23 

Blackburnian Warb. 

Oct. 

2 

Chestnut-s. WarblerOct. 

12 

Bay-breasted Warb. 

Oct. 

9 

Blackpoll Warbler 

Oct. 

17 

Pine Warbler 

Sep.26,29 


Oct. 

6 , 9 


Oct. 

12L 

Ovenbird 

Oct. 

1 

North. Waterthrush 

Oct. 

1 

Wilson's Warbler 

Oct. 

15: 

Canada Warbler 

Oct. 

1L 

American Redstart 

Oct. 

16 

Baltimore Oriole 

Sep. 

4 

Scarlet Tanager 

Oct. 

16L 

Rose-br. Grosbeak 

Oct. 

1 

Indigo minting 

Oct. 

16L 

Purple Finch 

Oct. 

2F 

Sharp-tailed 

Oct. 

1 * 

Sparrow 

Oct. 

9L 

Slate-colored JuncoSep. 

24F 

mhite-crowned Sp. 

Sep. 

19F 

Fox Sparrow 

Oct. 

12F 

Lincoln's Sparrow 

Sep. 

11F 


Oct. 

9 


1 Hopkins Creek, Dundas 
5,12 Aldershot 
5 Kelso Dam 
1 Burlington 
10 Woodland Cemetery- 

14 Strathearne Dock 
4 Millgrove 

400 Dundas Marsh 
1 Dundas Marsh 
1 Westdale Park 
1 Woodland Cemetery 
1 Westdale Park 
1 Westdale Park 
1 westdale Park 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

1,1 Bronte; Dundas 

1,1 Woodlands; 'Westdale 

1,1 Churchill Fields 

15 Dundas Marsh 

2 Valley Inn 

2 Westdale Park 
1 N. shore Dundas Marsh 
1 Oakville 

1 Westdale Park 

2 Dundas Marsh willows 
1 Churchill Fields 

1, 1 Woodland Cemetery 

2, 1 Woodland Cemetery 
1 Westdale Park 

1 Hopkins Creek 
1 Hopkins Creek 
1 Hopkins Creek 
1 150 Stanley Avenue 
1 Hopkins Creek 
4 Woodland Cemetery 
1 Westdale Park 
1 Hopkins Creek 
1 nronte 
1 Oakville 
1 Dundas Marsh 
4 Dundas Marsh 
1 Hamilton Cemetery 
1 Van wagner's Beach 
1 Westdale Park 
1 Oakville 
1 Dundas Marsh 


John b. Miles 
D. K. Powells 
Anne Bradshaw 
G. W. North 
G. W. North 
A. Epp, G. North 
R. Curry 

A. Epp, G. Rousseau 

John B. Mile s 

Alf Epp 

G. W. North 

Alf Epp 

R. Curry 

Alf Epp 

R. Curry, G. North 
R. Curry; J. Miles 
R. Curry; Alf Epp 
G. North; R. Curry 
J. B. Miles 
G. W. North 
Robert Curry 
Mark Chewter, R. Kardos 
R. Curry 
R. Curry 

G. North, A. Epp 
Robert Curry 
G. W. North 

G. W. North 
Robert Curry 
J. B. Miles 
J. B. Miles 
J. B. Mile s 
Tom & Anne Reid 
J. B. Miles 

H. Mocre, G. North 
Alf Epp 

John B. Miles 

Robert Curry 

Robert Curry 

James Pringle 

Epp, North, G. Rousseau 

G. W. North 

R. Curry 

R. Curry 

R. Curry 

G. North, A. Epp 


Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave. W., 
Hamilton, Ont., telephone 522-6082, by the 15th day of each month. 
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